Gossip in a Library

homage of cleanness and fit adornment. It is only
when this homage becomes mere eye-service, when
a book radically unworthy of such dignity is too
delicately cultivated, too richly bound, that a poor
dilettantism comes in between the reader and what
he reads. Indeed, the best of volumes may, in my
estimation, be destroyed as a possession by a binding
so sumptuous that no fingers dare to open it for
perusal. To the feudal splendours of Mr. Cobden-
Sanderson, a tenpenny book in a ten-pound binding,
I say fie. Perhaps the ideal library, after all, is a
small one, where the books are carefully selected
and thoughtfully arranged in accordance with one
central code of taste, and intended to be respect-
fully consulted at any moment by the master of
their destinies. If fortune made me possessor of
one book of excessive value, I should hasten to part
with it. In a little working library, to hold a first
quarto of Hamlet, would be like entertaining a
reigning monarch in a small farmhouse at harvesting.
Much has of late been written, however, and
pleasantly written, about the collecting and pre-
serving of books. It is not my intention here to
add to this department of modern literature, But
I shall select from among my volumes some which
seem less known in detail to modern readers than
they should be, and I shall give brief " retrospective
reviews " of these as though they were new dis-
coveries. In other cases, where the personal history
of a well-known book seems worth detaching from
our critical estimate of it, that shall be thft subject
of my lucubration. Perhaps it may not be an un-
welcome novelty to apply to old books the test we